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The “Old Banner ” Essays. 
WHAT IS TRUTH? 


Often, very often, since the days of Pontius 
Pilate, has this question been asked. It may 
be answered in two ways :—the one by abstract 
definitions and logical proof ;—appealing to the 
reasoning faculties of man as witness to their 
soundness; and the other in the words of 
Christ Jesus himself (where the internal re- 
sponse becomes the living witness) —‘ He that 
is of the truth heareth My voice.” 

So much has been written and said in sup- 
port of the various phases of religious truth, 
the upholders of each sect being so ready with 
logic and quotation to prove all wrong but 
themselves, that many an inquirer has been 
ready to give up the search in despair, and to 
conclude that there is no such thing as abso- 
lute truth to be found; and from thence not a 
few have adopted the false inferenco—* There- 
fore I will not search for it; it matters little 
what I believe, so that I act aright.” 

To deny the existence of truth, either be- 
cause we cannot see it, or because our misty 
intellect confuses the false with the true, is 
unphilosophical. As well might the blind mao 
deny the existence of light; or he who sees 
but dimly, blame the picture at which he gazes 
for the defects which lie within himself. It is 
surely most unwise to make our own feeble 
powers of perceiving, the test of the reality of 
things visible or invisible. We may rest as- 
sured that truth 7s truth and nothing but truth 
—unochangeable and incontrovertible when 
stripped of all its false dressings. To endeavor 
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to contribute towards this end is the object of 
this essay. 

To make the path more clear before us, we 
will class truth of all kinds under three divi- 
sions, viz., Physical, Intellectual, and Spiritual 
truth; which divisions will also correspond 
with the component parts of man, viz., Body, 
Mind, and Spirit. 

In order not to assume a basis to which the 
reader can demur, and thus render all our 
superstructures baseless, I will start from the 
prime fact from which all reasoning must start, 
viz., individual personal existence.* 

I exist—if so, of what is this Ago composed? 
Partly of matter; because man is cognizant of 
matter around him, and possesses material 
senses whereby he can detect its existence. 
Partly of mind; because he can think, and he 
can reason concerning the hidden laws which 
govern matter. Partly of spirit; because he 
has spiritual emotions and longings in addition 
to those which are physical or intellectual. 

Reasoning upwards from this threefold or- 
ganization of man, there are three necessary 
conclusions at which we arrive. Ist. That 
because matter exists, and.the first particle of 
matter could not have created itself, there must 
have been a creator of matter—some “ great 
First Cause.” 2d. That seeing everywhere 
around us evidences of design and law, the 
conviction is forced upon man’s intellect, that 
there must be an Intelligent Being who de- 
signed, and an A|l-present one who still main- 
tains the forces of that wondrous universe 
which His hand created. 3d. That the spir- 
itual world, to the existence of which, the 
hopes and the fears of man unite in bearing 
witness, is and must be the production of a 
God of spirit. Thus, out of the simplest form 
of reasoning, based upon man’s inner con- 
sciousness, may we logically gather up, not 
ouly the heathen confession “ We are also His 


A 
* I am aware, even this. self-evident truth bas 
been assailed in words, but it has never been con- 
scientiously doubted by a sane man. Neither can 
it be disputed logically; because, if neither you nor 
I exist, it is clear that neither of us can hear any 
argument, nor possibly discuss the point at issue. 
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offspring,” but the glorious addition, “that in 
Him we live and move and have our being.” 

Proof of the existence of physical things 
must rest primarily on the evidence of our 
physical senses; proof of an unseen mental 
world can be perceived only through the in- 
tellect ; and proof of the reality of a spiritual 
world is discovered or realized by the spirit. 
It would be equally impossible for one without 
intellect to detect and comprehend the laws 
which govern the universe, as for a man bereft 
of the five faculties of sense, to detect the 
existence of matter; whilst neither intellect 
nor bodily sensation alone can appreciate those 
things which, being primarily spiritual, are of 
necessity ‘‘ spiritually discerned.” 

In accordance with this very important dis- 
tinction between the intellect, and the spirit 
. or soul of man, we may observe that there 
must be also a natural and a spiritual theology. 
For the former we rightly and necessarily go 
to the “ book of nature,” and for the latter to 
the book of revelation. It is as irrational for 
the student of science to expect that nature 
(which is the book of matter) will reveal to 
him the God of the Bible in His fulness, as 
for the Biblical student to suppose that the 
Holy Scriptures (which are given unto man to 
reveal his spiritual relations) should contain all 
the laws which govern the material universe. 
True it is that man may and does 

























Look thro’ nature up to nature’s God ; 





but it is most untrue to maintain that we can 
thereby also discover such essentially spiritual 
attributes as holiness, purity, or love, which 
“nature” knows nothing concerning, but 
which are the absolute conditions of Him who 
is the God of souls, or, in Scripture language, 
“the Father of Spirits.’ Astronomy, indeed, 
reveals to us a God of power; anatomy dis- 
plays a God of design ; the naturalist perceives 
there must have been a God of nature; and 
the philosophic thinker, a Creator of that mind 
wherewith be thinks. But here their respective 
teachings stop short; for it is manifestly im- 
possible that all of these material and mental 
studies put together, could discover to us the 
relation of the spirit of man to his Maker. The 
distinct characteristics of the two kingdoms of 
mind and spirit show, that it must be as im- 
ossible for the intellectual to fathom and em- 
Sess all the spiritual, as for the spiritual to 
penetrate and explain all the intellectual. 

The much vaunted apparent antagonisms be- 
tween nature and revelation need not disturb 
our faith, We know and can prove that both 
of these proceed from the same One God; and, 
although we may have the strongest doubts 
how far our finite powers yet interpret either 
aright, we have the surest conviction that when 
rightly read, science and biblical truth will, 
and must, be in entire harmony. Is it not a 
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groundless fear for the Christian to entertain, 
that the discoveries of science may ‘‘ upset the 
Bible ?” 
hot-headed and hasty deductions, but nothing 
from honest and calm investigation. 

















Much harm may indeed arise from 


It is unnecessary, in this search after truth, 


that we should examine the conditions of phys- 
ical things. These exist apart from our con- 
nection with them, and all mankind possess the 
same sentient faculties whereby matter can be 
perceived. Neither would it be practicable, 
within the compass of a few pages, to test the 
truth of the various discoveries which science 
daily opens up before us. We Know that reason 
cannot make a truth; she can only uncover it, 
examine it, and place it in such aspect, that 
the minds of other men may see it also. 
demonstration of intellectual truth is a work of 
pure intellect, and the soundness of our deduc- 
tions must be tested by logic, and by a careful 
and patient analysis. 
other hand is not based, primarily, on the 
demonstrations of reason. 
tionably, build up a solid logical structure in 


The 


Spiritual truth on the 
We may, uggues- 


support of religious truth; but no intellectual 
basis can so hold its position against the assaults 
of rationalism, as that foundation, which, from 
its very nature, cannot be upset by reason, viz., 
the inward witness in man to the truths of 
revelation and of spirit. “God is, because I fee/ 
Him to be,” is to me a mightier and a truer 
axiom, a surer demonstration, than any evi- 
dence that the keenest logician can furnish. 

Is not this also the surest evidence to the 
truths of Holy Scripture? “He that believeth 
hath the witness in himself.” I admit that all 
the research I can bestow, convinces me that 
the Scriptures are most ancient, that they are 
true, and that they are written by inspiration 
of God. But I meet in the world with men of 
apparently deeper research and of keener intel- 
lect than myself, who dispute one or more of 
these points. Is, then, my belief in this book 
to be dependent upon my powers of disproving 
all their objections, or upon my bringing yet 
further evidence, and still profounder criti- 
cisms, to remove every new difficulty which 
may be raised? If so, what chance has the 
simple faith of the unlearned against the 
learned shafts of the sceptical assailant? How 
is the humble believer in the Bible, to dispel 
all the doubts raised by men with whom he 
cannot intellectually cope? But has God left 
our faith in the veracity of the truths of the 
Bible dependent upon the result of these ex- 
ternal proofs and counter-proofs? Certainly 
not. The Christian has an inward evidence; a 
witness planted in the soul by God himself, 
which no literary critic can silence, nor logician 
upset. God’s Spirit beareth witness with our 
spirits; and, serene and unshaken above all 
the external assaults of man, the humble and 
unlearned follower of Christ can thus defy all 
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the darts of those who dare not, and of those 
who care not to believe. 

But it may have been questioned more than 
once, what has all this to do with “ the Old 
Banner” of the Society of Friends? And in 
what way does it illustrate the peculiar truths 
which are thereon imprinted? It has this con- 
nection with it, which I consider a very im- 
portant one. Whilst true religion, as we have 
stated, is not founded upon reason, yet as both 
are given us of God, one can never be in oppo- 
sition to the other; a sound faith should ever 
be seen travelling in company with sound rea- 
son. The foregoing may serve to show forth 
the reasonableness of spiritual faith, and the 
jatellectual groundwork upon which we believe 
the standard of Truth to be firmly planted ; 
and also that, as men of understanding, we are 
willing to examine those things logically, which 
can, from their nature, be logically tested. We 
know that reason cannot measure revelation, 
any more than finite can measure infinite; yet, 
although the latter transcends, it does not 
transgress the laws of reason. It must also be 
distinctly understood, that there are no “ pecu- 
liar” truths inscribed on the Banner of the 
Friends, except those which were first and for 
ever emblazoned on that glorious Gospel Ban- 
ner, which was raised eighteen centuries since 
by our Lord and His disciples. The Banner 
of Christ is the only standard under which any 
Christian may lawfully enrol; and the mottoes 
thereon recorded by the inspired pen of the 
Apostles, are really the only doctrines which 
the Friends’ Banner has to display. We hold, 
indeed, that during many centuries preceding 
the Reformation, this banner was dishonored 
and shorn of many of its blessed promises, and 
that Luther and his coadjutors re-opened and 
revealed many portious of the Banner of Christ, 
which Romanism had concealed. But neither 
Lutherans nor Friends ever pretended to raise 
a new standard for the Christian disciple. 

R. Barclay ee first of polemical writers 
amongst the Friends) very clearly assefts 
(Apol. Prop. re So we distinguish betwixt 
a revelation of a Hew gospel and new doctrines, 
and a new revelation of the good old gospel 
and doctrines; the last we plead for, but the 
first we utterly deny.” And again (Prop. x.), 
“We offer nothing but that which we are 
ready and able to confirm by the testimony of 
the Scriptures.” 

It will, doubtless, be replied, This testimony 
of the Scriptures is what all Christian sects 
appeal to, and profess to be guided by, and yet 
how different are their creeds! Does not this 
drive us back (it will be said) to the conclusion 
alluded to in the first page of this essay—That 
there is nothing absolute in soligions truth, but 
that all is doubt and confusion ! 


Before accepting so gloomy a deduction, let) 


us take up the New Testament again, and try 


and see to what extent all who appeal to it are 
compelled to unite in its facts. 

Ist. Concerning the attributes of the Al- 
mighty, we are therein told (amongst others) 
these four great truths—God is our Father in 
Heaven—God is a spirit—God is light—God 
is love. 

2d. Concerning Christ Jesus, we are told, 
“He was in the beginning with God and was 
God.” “That He was made flesh and dwelt 
amongst us, full of grace and truth—That He 
died upon the cross—rose again from the dead, 
and now ever liveth to make intercession for 
us.” He himself declares, “I am the way, the 
truth, and the life.” The way—no man com- 
eth unto the Father but by me. The truth— 
He that is of the Truth heareth my voice. 
The life—I am the bread of life; he that hath 
the Son hath life. 

3d. Concerning the Holy Spirit, we are told, 
God will give him to those that ask Him—that 
his distinguishing name amongst believers is 
THE ComrortER—*“ He shall abide with you 
for ever” —*‘ He will guide you into all truth.” 
That He shall reprove [or convince] the world 
of sin, and that by Him is the believer sanc- 
tified. 

Concerning the aspect in which the Al- 
mighty regards man, we are told, “God so 
loved the world that he gave His only begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.”’ 
Also that “God commendeth his love towards 
us in that, while we were yet sinners, Christ 
died for us.” These cardinal facts are all so 
emphatically laid down in the New Testament, 
and so frequently repeated throughout its 
pages, that, however much we may dispute 
about other doctrines, we have no alterpative 
but to acknowledge them as the basis of all 
sound Christian systems. 


(To be continued.) 





Be not satisfied with vain and fruitless 
lamentations over the littleness and coldness 
of your love to Christ. Your love to the 
Saviour will never be nourished by feeding 
upon itself. It has no power of self-inspiration. 
Love can only be enkindled at the altar of 
love. Look directly at the love of Jesus; 
get a more believing apprehension of His great 
love to you, and quit the shallows of your 
own, and descend into the depths of His love ; 
light the torch of your affection at the flame 
which glows upon Calvary; and you then 
shall no more doubt the existence or lament 
the chill of your love to God in Christ, but, 
with a depth of feeling and a power of empha- 
sis unknown before, you shall awaken the 
sweet echoes of Heaven with your exclamation, 
“ Lord, thou knowest that I love Thee !” 

Winslow. 
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Extract oF A Letter from Margaret Bragg 
of New Castle, to a Friend in Lincoln- 
shire, Third Month, 1813. 


Thou mayst probably have heard that Ste- 
phen Grellet has spent part of the winter in 
London, where he has had a meeting with the 
Jews. From the general dislike which these 
people entertain for Christians and their places 
of worship, it was expected the meeting would 
not be large; but, contrary to anticipation, 
about 1,600 assembled, conducting themselves 
during silence pretty orderly. After S. G. 
had stood some time, a considerable restless- 
ness appeared, with many going out, which 
was trying to his feelings; however, these 
feelings soon subsided, the sequel proving that 
so great was their satisfaction with what was 
communicated, they had only gone out to 
collect and bring in more of their friends. 
With such a people (continues M. B.) it is 
cause of humble gratitude that he was so 
helped, and that the excellent cause was ex- 
alted. 8. G.’s labors have been of an exten- 
sive and extraordinary description. His last 
general service previous to leaving the city was 
in union with William Forster in visiting the 
prisons, except the King’s Bench and Marsha!- 
sea, to which they were denied access. At 
least 1,000 individuals were visited in the 
abodes of misery, and in Newgate of unspeak- 
able wretchedness. Their tender minds were 
moved with the deplorable state of the females 
particularly ; the prison allowance of 3 ounces 
of bread per day, being below the par on which 
humanity can subsist, compelled the sale of 
every and more than every suitable garment. 

Elizabeth Fry, having been warmly interest- 
ed, is now engaged, after a survey of the pris- 
oners, in deeds of kindness, providing clothing 
for the destitute, and probably will either pre- 
vail on some to go, or join some friends to 
procure an amelioration of the condition of 
these forlorn ones. The state prisoners at 
Coldbathfields stood aloof at first; but a gen- 
eral change in their dispositions towards the 
visitors was evident before the work was got 
through, and in many instances remarkable 
solemnity and tenderness evinced that mercy 
and goodness were there. Mary Dudley has 
-had a meeting in Westminster quarter with 
the rich and noble; S. G. has had ‘one in the 
same quarter with the ignoble and abandoned 
females. The opportunity afforded him some 
consolation, and many by their tenderness 
evinced that they felt the touch of divine love, 
awakening them toa sense of their condition. 

Mary Dueley’s concern extended to Wind- 
sor. The invitation which was given there was 
better attended to than in the former instance, 
and many of the most distinguished personages 
of that. place and the vicinity were present— 
several from the castle ; and_ (by all accounts) 


a most memorable season it was. After a pow- 
erful convincing testimony, she was favored in 
an extraordinary manner in supplication, and 
was led to petition for the king in a way that 
tendered almost all present. The solemnity 
was said to, be marvellous, and she has at times 
since acknowledged she had never experienced 
the like descendings of divinely empowering 
influence. A person present after the suppli- 
cation penned it down from memory and pre- 
sented it to the queen, who was greatly affected 
in its perusal, to the shedding of many tears. 
She despatched a lord in waiting with messages 
of kindness to M. D., directing that every 
comfort and accommodation should be rendered 
her. 

A clergyman who was there spoke to her at 
the close of the meeting, offering (I think) his 
church, saying he was convinced beyond all 
doubt, that she was commissioned to preach the 
everlasting gospel. and if she came to his place 
he would give every information and take the 
needful care. On her enquiring where he 
lived, and his naming the place, she said she 
had not been without thoughts of being there, 
and soon afterwards she went, and a season of 
favor was there witnessed, She went next to 
Staines, and there was very largely engaged, 
and with great power. Being much exhausted 
she fainted as soon as the meeting closed. On 
recovering and looking up, she saw this clergy- 
man standing over her, and she exclaimed, 
“ Ay, art thou here?” He replied, “ Yes, and 
what is far better, the Lord is here also.”’— 
London Friend. 





From the Advocate of Peace. 
GOD’S PROTECTION TO THE PEACEFUL. 


Is it at all unreasonable to suppose, that a 
nation uniformly acting according to the pacific 
principles of the Gospel, would experience the 
peculiar protection of the Great Governor of 
the world? How remarkable in this respect 
was his care over Israel of old, when they 
faithfully kept His covenant and His testi- 
movies! During the time of the theocracy, it 
was only when they rebelled against God that 
they felt the scourge of war, and the hostile 
rage of the people around them. Is it irra- 
tional to conevive, that if any one country were 
to be regulated in all its domestic measures 
and in all its foreign relations by the spirit of 
the Gospel, it would be the peculiar charge of 
God, and enjoy the smiles of His approbation, 
and the guardianship of His providence in a 
degree hitherto unknown? Individuals will 
have rewards and punishments dispensed to 
them in a future state ; but nations as such will 
there have no existence. Is it improper, then, 
to argue that virtuous and pious nations will 
consequently have their reward in the present 
world? And what is more reasonable than to 
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conclude, that on a nation, the lover and ad-|the need of an explanation of many common 


vocate of peace, the God of peace will bestow 
the blessings of peace ?—Dr. Bogue. 


We know, in the whole history of Christen- 
dom, only one government conducted strictly 
on the principles of peace. It was William 
Penn’s colony; and during all the seventy 
years, more than two generations, during which 
this Christian policy was continued, they lived 
in safety and friendship with the savages around 
them, while all the other colonies, acting on 
the common war principle, were involved in al- 
most incessant conflicts with them. Here was 
a fair trial of a strictly pacific policy; and its 
success was complete and triumphant just as 
long as it continued. It was only the war 
policy adopted by a generation of men who dis- 
carded Penn’s principles, that brought upon 
Pennsylvania the same calamities that befel 
other North American colonies. 


———— -~ee—- 


FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MEETING. 


After a a seven years’ slumber, the Friends’ 
Educational Society awoke to resuscitated life 
and energy at their General Meeting, held at 
Ackworth on the 8th of Seventh Month. A 
new generation of teachers, and a new succes- 
sion of friends to education, appeared (like their 
predecessors). to feel the want, and perceive the 
advantages of an annual conference : in order to 
bring together the results of varied experience, 
and to found thereon plans of educational im- 
provement. The old and the young met to- 
gether, to their mutual interest and anvantage. 

A large body of Friends, who had been at- 
tending the General Meeting for Ackworth 
School, remained one day longer to be present 
on the occasion. The company, to the number 
of nearly 300, met at nine o’cluck in the morn- 
ing, in the spacious and airy meeting-house ; 
and, by request of the committee, Joseph Pease 
presided. 

After some introductory remarks from the 
chairman of the meeting, one of the secretaries 
read the original constitution and rules of the 
soviety; and John Ford gave a brief review of 
the society’s proceedings in former years. 

A paper of considerable length was then read 
by Josiak Evans, of Sidcot School, on the best 
means of profitably employing the time of chil- 
dren on First-days. It took a comprehensive 
view of this important subject, as relating to 
the arrangements of public and private schools, 
The branch of the inquiry which more partic- 
ularly applies to private families, was referred ; 
and the committee were requested to pursue the 
investigation another year. 

The various modes of religious ifstruction, 
learning of texts or hymns, quiet reading in 
the schoolroom, First-day recitation, choice of 
books, inducements to read, the extent to 
which writing and letter-writing are allowed, 





scripture terms, as well as obsolete ones, the 
desirableness of special privileges on First-day, 
&ec., were discussed; and especially the impor- 
tance of making great allowance for the elastic 
and restless nature of youth; that, while the 
day retains its serious and subdued character, it 
should by all Jawful means be preserved from 
too rigid and irksome restraint, either of body 
or mind. 

A few written remarks on the same subject 
were also submitted by George Frederick Lin- 
ney, jun., of Ackworth. 

The discussion which these topics opened 
soon became very animated, and it was evident 
might have occupied most of the forenoon ; but 
it was of necessity limited to about an hour.— 
Our esteemed friend Josiah Forster, who has 
been more or less wrapt up with all our educa- 
tional proceedings for half a century past, ex- 
pressed his great interest in the paper which 
had been read, and his sense of its value; but 
gave a caution, and indeed expressed an ob- 
jection, respecting the life of Captain Hedley 
Vicars, as a religious biography for young per- 
sons. 

This objection was supported by Edward 
Ashby, John Priestman, and other friends ; and 
Joseph Rowntree, of Leeds, suggested that 
when teachers found their pupils reading the 
life of Hedley Vicars, they should put into 
their hands Henry Richard’s able review of it. 

After a twenty minutes or half hour’s recess, 
two papers on Vacations were presented. The 
first, by Joseph Pease, was read by Silvanus 
Thompson, one of the secretaries ; the second 
was produced and read by William Pollard, of 
Ackworth. 

In the first of these papers, the benefit of 
vacations on the minds and habits of children 
was considered ; then their necessity and value 
with respect to teachers ; and, further, the re- 
sponsibilities they entail on parents, and the 
encouragement with which they should send 
back their children to school. 

In the second paper, some allusion was made 
to the home intercourse of Friends with their 
children while at school, in epistolary corres- 
pondence, occasional visits, and gifts from 
home; and, in treating of the vacation proper, 
after depicting the evil tendency of schools 
without vacations, three considerations were 
submitted to the notice of parents:—lIst. That 
they should lay themselves out to promote the 
real and true enjoyment of their children on 
these occasions; 2nd. That they should seek 
opportunities for ascertaining the progress they 
have made at school; 3rd. That they should 
aim to make the influence of home on their 
hearts productive of spiritual good. 

No doubt these papers, so suggestive to all 
parties, teachers and managers of schools as 
well as parents, would have led to many in 
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teresting and valuable remarks, had it not be- | “patina” of Pompeii. The ash-mud, on the 
come evident that the meeting could not, as other hand, soon hardened, forming, as we have 
was arranged, concJude their sitting early in already mentioned, a perfect mould of any ob- 
the afternoon, without at once proceeding to ject round which it had gathered. Signor 
the remaining topic of the day. They were,! Fiorelli had frequently observed hollows in 
therefore, compelled, to the regret of many; this hard volcanic matter, in which were 
parties, to suppress discussion ; but it is hoped | found human bones or fragments of charred 
arrangements will another year be made, if need- | wood mixed with ivory and bronze ornaments. 
ful, to have the whole day set apart, toembrace , The happy idea occurred tohim of pouring 
an afternoon sitting as well as a forenoon one. | liquid plaster into these hollows—in fact, using 
Arthur R. Abbott, of Grove-house, Totten-| them as a sculptor would a mould. The re- 
ham, produced a paper of some novelty and in-| sult far exceeded his expectations. Amongst 
terest, on the modes of teaching English Gram-| the first casts he thus obtained were those of 
mar. He protested against terming grammar four human beings. They are now preserved 
an art, instead of a science; and thought this; in a room at Pompeii, and more ghastly and 
making a mere art of it had raised much preju-| painful, yet deeply-interesting and touching 
dice in many intelligent minds against the | objects, it is difficult to conceive. We have 
study. He would have the first two parts of | death itself moulded and cast,—the very last 
grammar, its orthography and etymology, taught | struggle, the final agony brought before us. 
more intelligibly, and the third part, or syntax,| These four persons had perished in a street. 
more philosophically, and enlarged on the im-| They had remained within the shelter of their 
portance of a logical analysis of sentences, ae until the thick black mud began to 











the plan of the German linguist, C. F. Becker, | creep through every cranny and chink. Driv- 
whose English expounders are Mason and Mo-|en from their retreat, they sought to flee when 
rell. The preference is given to Mason’sGram-|it was too late. The streets were already 
mar, as treating syntax better. The subject,| buried deep in the loose pumice-stones which 
though it took hold of the professional part of | had been falling for many hours in unremitting 
the meeting, was necessarily deferred till another 
year. 

The officers of the society were re-appointed, 
with the addition of Joseph Pease on the com- 
mittee of management; and the meeting was 
closed about two o’clock p m., to meet again 
in course on the day following the next Gener- 
al meeting for Ackworth School. from their garb to have been people of poor 

Many Friends availed themselves of a distri- | condition. The elder seems to lie tranquilly 


owe of and which reached almost the win- 
bution that was made after the meeting, of the | on her side. Overcome by the noxious gases, she 
| 


dows of the first floor. These victims of the 
eruption were not found together, and they 
do not appear to have belonged to the same 
family or household. The most interesting of 
the casts is that of two women, probably mother 
and daughter, lying feet to feet. They appear 


past publications of the society. J. N. |probably fell and died without a struggle. 
London Friend. Her limbs are extended, aud her left arm drops 
ti loosely. On one finger is still seen her coarse 
iron ring. Her child was a girl about fifteen: 
she seems, poor thing! to have struggled hard 
for life. Her legs are drawn up convulsively. 
Her little hands are clinched in agony. In 
0€ one she holds her veil, or a part of her dress, 
of Pompeii was owing to two distinct causes,| with which she had covered her head, burying 
—showers of small pumice-stones (lapillo) and | her face in her arm, to shield herself from the 
streams of thick mud descending from the! falling ashes and from the foul sulphurous 
mountain. The “lapillo” lies loosely against! smoke. The form of her head is perfectly 
the walls and round the objects over which it} preserved. The texture of her coarse linen 
accumulated. In some instances the colors| garments may be traced, and even the fashion 
of the frescoes which it covered have changed, | of her dress, with its long sleeves reaching to 
—the red having become black, for example,| her wrists. Here and there it is torn, and the 
—whilst in others no alteration is visible. | smooth young skin appears in the plaster like 
This change may be attributed either to the! polished marble. bn her tiny feet may still 
effect of heat or of those sulphurous vapors! be seen her embroidered sandals. 
which according to Pliny, issued from the hot} At some distance from this group lay a 
cinders and proved so destructive to human) third woman. She appears to have been about 
life. The lapillo buried objects of metal, mar- ; twenty-five years of age, and to have belonged 
ble, glass, and ivory, without injuring them ;/ to a better class than the other two. On one 
but it appears to have produced that peculiar! of her fingers were two silver rings, and her 
greenish-blue oxidation on copper and bronze! garments were of a finer texture. Her linen 
which is well known to connoisseurs as the headdress, falling over shoulders like that of a 
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matron in a Roman statue, can still be distin- 
guished. She had fallen on her side, overcome 
by the heat and gases; but a terrible struggle 
seems to have preceded her last agony. One arm 
is raised in despair ; the hands are clinched con- 
vulsively. She had fled with her little treas- 
ure, which lay scattered around her,—two sil- 
ver cups, a few jewels, and some dozen silver 
coins. Nor had she, like a good housewife, 
forgotten her keys, after having, probably, 
locked up her stores before seeking to escape. 
They were'found by her side. 

The fourth cast is that of a man of the peo- 
ple, perhaps a common soldier. He is of almost 
colossal size. He lies on his back, his arms 
extended by his side and his feet stretched 
out as if, finding escape impossible, he had 
laid himself down to meet death like a brave 
man. His dress consists of a short coat, or 
jerkin, and tight-fitting breeches, of some 
coarse stuff, perhaps leather. Heavy sandals, 
with soles studded with nails, are laced tightly 
round his ankles. On one finger is seen his 
iron ring. His features are strongly marked, 
the mouth open as in death. Some of the 
teeth still remaia, and even part of the mus- 
tache adheres to the plaster. 

But the casts of human forms are not the 
only casts obtained by Signor Fiorclli’s simple 
process. The mud has moulded in the same 
way objects in wood and other perishable ma- 
terials. Doors, frames of windows, the sliding 
leaves of the shop-shutters, like those in mod- 
ern use, elegant trellis-work, with bronze and 
ivory ornaments, which surrounded the little 
garden plots in the court-yards, chests, and 
many other things, have been thus restored, 
and we are almost able to fit up the interior of 
a Pompeian house. Asso much of the town 
still remains to be uncovered, it is impossible 
to conjecture what interesting and important 
discoveries may yet be made. 

The most remarkable objects in metal, glass, 
and marble, discovered at Pompeii and placed 
in the Museum at Naples, are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mention them. One 
or two recently found, and consequently as yet 
seen by few travellers, require, however, some 
notice. The most important of these is an ex- 
quisite statuette in bronze, conjectured to rep- 
resent ‘‘ Narcissus listening to Echo.” This 
is, perhaps, the most precious work of the class 
hitherto obtained from the ruins, and is a mas- 
terpiece of ancient art. It was, curiously 
enough, dug out of what appears to have been 
the house of a washerwoman—judging from 
the number of deep earthen basins and leaden 
tubs found on the ground-floor. As it was 
found in the “ lapillo” several feet above the 
level of the pavement, it had stood in an upper 
chamber, which must have fallen in during the 
eruption. Like most statuettes of this kind 
from Pompeii, it is probably a reduced copy of 


some statue of great renown amongst the an- 
cients. The figure is nude, with the exception 
of a goat-skin thrown over the left shoulder, 
and the hunter’s cothurni, or boots of &xquisite 
workmanship, laced round the ankle and 
reaching to the calf of the leg. The expression 
of the face is very earnest, and the head is 
bent over the right shoulder in the act of 
listening. The hair is bound with a simple 
branch of ivy or myrtle, to which some berries 
are attached. The right hand is raised, and 
the first finger points to the spot from whence 
the distant sound is wafted. The left hand 
rests daintily on the hip. The sockets of the 
eyes, which had once been filled with silver or 
ivory, are now empty. 

About the time of the discovery of this beau- 
tiful statuette, a lamp of solid gold, weighitig 
thirty-three and a half ounces, and a small 
figure in amber, representing Cupid wearing a 
wig, were also dug up. The lamp was found 
without its cover, and is of considerable intrin- 
sic value. The amber figure seems to have 
been considered a precious object, and one of 
great rarity, as it was carried away with a small 
collection of silver coins by one who fled from 
the eruption, and whose skeleton was discov- 
ered hard by. Nosimilar object had previously 
been obtained from the ruins. 

It would be difficult to spend a more pleas- 
ant and interesting day than in watehing a 
“scavo” at Pompeii. There is at all times an 
excitement and a delight, only to be under- 
stood by those who have experienced them, iw 
opening ancient tombs and in digging for an- 
cient remains. It is the excitement of a lottery 
with many blanks, but with an occasional prize 
which makes up for many disappointments. 
This is especially the case at Pompeii. You 
never know what the spade may turn up,— 
what object of exquisite beauty or of extreme 
rarity it may expose. Then there is the spec- 
ulation as to its nature when uncovered. What 
new phase of Roman life may it illustrate,— 
what purpose may it have served? Add to 
this the wonderful ruins around you, and the 
lovely scenery beyond,—Vesuvius rising ma- 
jestically in the background, with its purple 
shadows and its thin columa of white smoke 
capped by a broad capital of spreading vapor ; 
the stone-pines, and the white convents on 
its dark sides; the calm blue sea washing the 
rocky shores of Sorrento; the distant isles 
rising from its tranquil bosom ; the soft, balmy 
air breathing upon you, and above the clear, 
bright, azure sky of Southern Italy! Search 
the globe, and you will not find such a scene as 
this. 

Signor Fiorelli is ever ready to gratify a 
traveller, who has any claim to the favor, with 
a ‘‘scavo;” several chambers are generalle 
kept in readiness for this purpose. Experiency 
has shown that objects of interest are usually 
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found on the pavement of the ground-floor in 
the “ lapillo.” 


class, and rarely contained anything of much 
value. The “ scavo” is consequently prepared 
by removing all the volcanic substances which 


cover the building to within about four or five 


feet of-the floor. The entrances to the cham- 
bers are then carefully closed with stones, 


and no one is allowed to go in until the final 


excavation takes place. 


On the appointed day, Signor Fiorelli, with 
his usual courtesy, accompanies the visitor to 
Twelve or fourteen workmen, under 
a superintendent, who narrowly watches their 
‘proceedings to prevent petty thefts of coins 


Pompeii. 


and other small objects, are ready for the day’s 
work. They usually include two experienced 


excavators, who have to remove, with great 


care and caution, using spade or pick, the 
deposit of loose pumice-stones or hardened 
mud, in which the antiqnities are searched 


for. The remainder of the party consists of 


women, girls, and boys, who are employed in 
removing the rubbish. The mode of proceed- 
ing is as rude and primitive as that followed by 
Mr. Layard in the excavations at Nineveh. 
When the earth is loosened by the diggers, it is 
shovelled into baskets, which are carried away 
by the swarthy black-eyed boys and girls, 
either on their heads or under their arms. 
Singing and laughing, with their naked feet 
and tattered garments, they toil up the steep 
bank and empty their loads into carts ready 
to receive them. Formerly, the rubbish was 
thrown into parts of the ruins already uncover. 
ed, or even upon the ground not yet examined. 
Amongst the many improvements introduced 
by Signor Fiorelli is a tramway, by which the 
excavated soil is removed toa distance from 
the ruins. 

On reaching the “ scavo,” the first thing to 
be ascertained is whether the former owners or 
the ancient robber excavators have dug there 
before us. This is easily learned. If the 
pumice-stones are unmixed with bricks, pot- 
tery, or other remains, and if they lie in well- 
defined alternate strata with the lava-mud, then 
the soil is declared to be “ virgin,” and we may 
hope for interesting discoveries ; but if the stra- 
ta are not well marked, but are broken into each 
other, and the small pumice-stones are mingled 
with fragments of bricks and pottery, then we 


may be sure that others have been there before 


us at some remote period, and we must make 
up our minds to disappointment. 


the earlier explorers. Sometimes the partition 


wall has been broken through, and a_ hole 
shows where the owners of the house, or, mure 
probably, some treasure-seekers, have forced 


Such as have been discovered 
at a higher level have fallen in from the upper 
chambers, which appear to have been usually 
occupied by servants and persons of an inferior 


detailed description, in a register. 





No object 
of value, at any rate, is likely to have escaped 


their way into the chamber. The director 
having given the order to commence, the dig- 
gers work vigorously. The girls and boys hur- 
ry away with their baskets. The superinten- 
dent, whose keen, well-practised eye detects 
the smallest object, now and then picks up a 
coin or a fragment of metal. Suddenly the ex- 
cavators stop and call the attention of the di- 
rector to a discovery. The color of the “ lapil- 
lo” tells us if an object in bronze or iron 1s 
about to be uncovered. If of copper or bronze, 
the blue oxidation, peculiar to Pompeii, tints 
the soil; if of iron, the secret is betrayed 
by the reddish-brown hue which marks the 
presence of that metal. The basket-carriers 
are now put on one side. An experienced 
workman, with a kind of a trowel, removes the 
“Japillo,” which lies so lightly that it can be 
almost brushed away with the hand. He is so 
dexterous, and so well-accustomed to his work, 
that he quickly uncovers the object of which 
he is in search without injuring it. It may 
be a bronze vase of beautiful form, or an iron 
utensil of extreme rarity, or a glass urn of ex- 
quisite workmanship. If the thing discovered 
is of bronze, or lead, or glass, it is generally in 
the most perfect condition ; if of iron, it is fre- 
quently so much decomposed as to fall to 
pieces on exposure to the air. The object is 
carefully removed by the superintendent, placed 
on a tray, and a note at once made of the place 
and position in which it was found, and of any 
peculiar circumstances attending its discovery. 
It is then sent to a receiving room, where a 
clerk enters all these particulars, and a more 
Later it is 
transferred to the Royal Museum at Naples, or 


added to the small collection now being formed 
at Pompeii. 


(To be concluded.) 
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PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 27, 1864. 


AFFIRMATION IN LIEU OF AN QOATH.— 
Reference having recently been made to the 
Act of Parliament in 1696, by which it was 
enacted, “That the solemn Affirmation and 
Declaration of the people called Quakers, shall 
be accepted instead of an oath in the usual 
form,” a brief sketch of the circumstances 
attending the passage of the law may be inter- 
esting to some our of readers. 

George Whitehead was actively engaged in 
the efforts to procure the Act, and we find in 
his “Christian Progress,” a particular account 
of the proceedings. He had an interview, in 
company with four other Friends, with King 
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William the third on the subject. “I desired 
the King,” says G. W., “to stand our friend, 
and favorably to recommend our case to some 
leading members of Parliament; which he se- 
riously promised to do. And accordingly he 
did perform his promise, as we had account 
from some of the noted friendly members of 
Parliament; one of them, in particular, told 
me he was present with the King and one of 
the House of Lords, and heard them discourse 
about the Quakers; and how the King pleaded 
on their behalf, contrary to some objections 
that lord made against them.” 

In one of their documents, after stating the 
“ great sufferings and inconveniences” to which 
they were exposed in their persons and estates, 
because they so feared an oath that they dare 
not swear, Friends say :—‘ Wherefore our re- 
quest is, that in all cases where oaths are im- 
posed, our word, that is, our solemn affirmation 
or denial, as in the fear and presence of God, 
may be accepted instead of an oath, for which 
we humbly offer and freely submit, that if any 
under the same profession among us break 
their word, or be found false in such their af- 
firmation or denial, or guilty of falsehood in 
any unsworn testimony, evidence or answers, 
that then such penalty be inflicted on the per- 
son so cffending, as law and justice require in 
case of false swearing or perjury.” 

A petition being prepared and signed by 
twenty Friends, “it took us some week’s time 
in solicitation,” says George Whitehead, “ to 
prepare [members of Parliament] for our case 
and petition, that it might not be moved too 
soon or abruptly, before many of the House 
were well apprised and prepared.” 

The petition was “moved and read on the 
7th of 12th month, 1695, and carried by a 
great majority; and leave given to bring ina 
bill, that our solemn affirmation, and negation 
or denial, might be accepted instead of an oath,” 
&c. The bill, as proposed, was passed by the 
House of Commons on the 13th of Ist month, 
1696, by a majority of 47, and was carried to 
the House of Lords the same day. Here it 
met with considerable opposition, particularly 
from the bishops, but was eventually passed 
with amendments, which being agreed to by 
the Commons, the bill finally became a law on 
the 20th of 2d month, “to continue in force 
for seven years from the 14th of May, 1696, 


and from thence to the end of the next session 
of Parliament.” 

The form of affirmation prescribed in the 
act was the following :—“1I, A. B., do declare- 
in the presence of Almighty God, the witness 
of the truth of what I say.” “Thus,” remarks 
Sewel, “the Quakers became discharged and 
free from that grievous burden by which they 
had been oppressed for so many years.” But, 
it should be stated that, in connection with 
this discharge, one section of the act provided 
for the collection of tithes and church rates 
from Friends. 

The grant of an affirmation instead of an 
oath was subsequently (1702) extended until 
1715, at which time it was made perpetual. 
Although this grant was regarded by Friends 
generally as a great favor from the government, 
embracing the free enjoyment of their religious 
and civil liberties and calling for true thank- 
fulness, yet it appears to have led to very se- 
rious dissension in the Society. Some account 
of this, together with the happy and harmoni- 
ous result, may be given in the words of 
Thomas Story. 

“That night,” he writes, “we went to Rich- 
ard Richardson’s, near Uxbridge ; and on the 
31st (of 3d month, 1715,) to London, being 
abeut a week before the Yearly Meeting, which, 
in the main, was much more comfortable, 
through the great mercy of God, than many 
expected. The affirmation, from the beginning 
of it, had occasioned much disturbance in the 
Church, some being for and some against it ; 
and these divisions had ever been very oppres- 
sive to my spirit, knowing nothing could hurt 
us more than they, or give Satan or evil men 
more advantage against us. But, though I 
never liked the Act, yet I ever kept true charity 
to those Friends who were for it, believing 
they saw no hurt in it, though I thought I did ; 
and, at my coming over to London, I labored 
among them to regain and keep a right temper 
one towards another; and, as they talked of a 
further solicitation concerning it, the late Act 
being ready to expire, I advised several leading 
men on both sides, to proceed in one joint in- 
terest as one people. For though we could 
not all agree about the definition of an oath, 


or in what relation the affirmation stood to an 
oath, yet we all were as one man still, that an 
oath is not consistent with Christ’s doctrine) 
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and, accordingly, they did both solicit for a 
plain affirmation, without the sacred name at 
all. But that could not be obtained ; all that 
the Parliament would do, was to perpetuate the 
former, adding some clauses for the levying of 
tithes. When this came to be discovered in 
the (Yearly) Meeting, the minds of some on 
both sides being heated, things were likely to 
run high; but the Lord was near, and by His 
blessed wisdom and power, preserved us in 
unity. Some few of those who were for the 
affirmation, inclined to have it established over 
all, as the testimony of Truth, by the Yearly 
Meeting; and some others on the other side, 
were resolved to reject it, and testify against it, 
as short of the testimony of Truth. But seeing 
the tendency of such a division, I and some 
others labored for peace; and with much 
long-suffering, patience, and labor in the love 
and wisdom of Truth, and as He opened and 
made way, things came at last to this good 
issue,—that such as could take the affirmation, 
might have the benefit of it without censure of 
their brethren ; and such as could not take it, 
should not be reproached by them; but that 
the Meeting for Sufferings should continue 
their care and solicitations, together with the 
dissatisfied, for further ease in that point, at a 
fit season. With this conclusion both sides 
were at last easy, and the Meeting ended in 
more peace and brotherly kindness than for 
some years before, and to more general satis- 
faction, for which my soul was truly thankful, 
with many more.” 

If the question of taking an affirmation in 
lieu of an oath had to be submitted to the de- 
cision of Friends in the present day, as it was 
in 1696, the same difference of sentiment would 
doubtless appear amongst us, both in regard to 
the form and the substitution. Indeed, a con- 
trariety of opinion has existed on the subject 
down to this day, and it is within the recollec- 
tion of some of our readers that the late William 
Savery incurred the peril of imprisonment 
rather than wound his conscience by taking an 
affirmation. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that some 
Friends do not now clearly see the propriety 
of accepting the provision made by our govern- 
ment, by which their right of conscience is 
fully acknowledged and recognised, and they 
are considered as non-combatants, and released 
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from all military service. It is earnestly to be 


hoped, however, that in this case, as in that 


related by Thomas Story, the same “ good 


issue” may be reached—and those who can 
accept the exemption may have the benefit of 
it without censure from their brethren, while 


such as cannot accept it shall not be reproached 
by them. 


a 


An interesting part of the early history re- 


mains to be told. Several applications having 
been made to Parliament for a more easy form 
of affirmation, it was “at length,” says Sewel, 


“through the merciful providence of God, and 


the favor of King George and the Parliament, 
obtained in the latter end of the year 1721 ;” 
the form then prescribed being the same which 
is still in use:—“ TI, A. B., do solemnly, sin- 


cerely, and truly declare and affirm,” &c. 





MarriepD, at Turtle Creek meeting, Warren Co., 
Ohio, on the 2d of 6th month last, Isaac C. Haw- 
K1n8, of Springfield Monthly Meeting, Clinton Co., 
son of Abram and Jane Hawkins, to Susanna Ma- 
THER, daughter of David and Lurana Mather, the 
latter deceased. 

i leit tks, 

Disp, on the 17th of 7th mo., 1864, Jonn Mitts, 
in the 69th year of his age, a member of Oak Ridge 
Indulged Meeting and Cedar Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing, in Henry Co., Iowa. He bore his last sickness 
with much Christian patience and resignation. 


, on the 20th of 4th mo. last, near Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Ohio, after a short illness, Samurt I. Harrison, 
aged 32 years, a member of Short Creek Monthly 
Meeting. 

He had for several months previous to his death 
felt the great necessity of a closer walk with God, 
and was very often engaged in prayer, and in reading 
the Holy Scriptures- He spoke frequently of tha 
uncertainty of life, and the great danger of living 
without a preparation for Heaven, saying, how terri- 
ble it would be to hear the cry, ‘‘ Behold the bride- 
groom cometh, go ye out to meet him,” while des- 
titute of faith in Jesus, and a blessed hope of salva- 
tion; and as his friends beheld the unmistakable 
evidences of the work of grace in his heart, they 
were viewing him as one to whom the mandate had 
been given, “enter into-the vineyard and labor.” 

Although in the earlier part of his illness, he had 
felt doubtful as to the termination of the disease, 
yet owing to its deceptive nature, he was not fully 
aware of his real situation until a few hours before 
the close. When apprized of it by his physician, he 
replied, ‘‘ Then I turn from earth,” and most earnest- 
ly did he turn and cast himself upon the mercies of 
a compassionate Redeemer. 

His fervent supplication was that the Lord weuld 
give him a clear evidence of acceptance, desiring 
not only to realize in this time of deep proving the 
unspeakable blessing of his Saviour’s presence, but 
also that the glorious assurance thus afforded, might 
remain as a consolation to his friends. His request 
was mercifully granted, and he was enabled to ad- 
dress his family, testifying of the loving kindness of 
his Redeemer, with a more perfect articulation 
than for some days previous. Speaking of his own 
experience, he said, “The Lord has been leading 
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me through deep waters, but in His mercy He has, Samuel W. Stokes, or for information or general 
be suffered them to overpower me,” and he was|reference to David J. Griscom, Carleton P. Stokes, 
or some time engaged in offering praises and|and William R. Tatum, Pres’t. of Gloucester county 
thanksgiving. ; Bank, Woodbury, N. J. 

_ His bodily sufferings greatly increased from this} 8th mo. 20. Henry N. Hoxie, Principal. 
time until his death, being of a very distressing na- 
ture, but his mind remained perfectly clear and his 
faith strong. Prayer for supporting strength and 
grace was the earnest engagement of bis soul, and 
He who bath said “ Ask and ye shall receive,” was 
unfailing in his promise, enabling him patiently 
to endure,. even unto the end. To a sister he re- 
marked, ‘Death has not manifested its sting, nor 
the grave its victory to me.” After the morning 
light appeared, being turned with his face to the 
window, he said, “In the darkness of the midnight 
hour the Lord bath found my soul, and now in the 
bright and shining sunlight my heart is filled with 
love,” and shortly before the close, “ Out of the 
depths of my affliction I cried unto the Lord, and He 
beard me, and now what shall I render unto Him 
for all his benefits.” 


Diep, on the 8th of 8th mo., 1864, Annie Irvine, 


daughter of Samuel I. and Margaret L. Harrison— 
aged 1 year and 4 days. 


——, on the 3d of 8th month, 1864, at the resi- 
dence of ber father, Bethuel C. White, in Ind., 
Saran B. Wuirg, in the 25th year of her age; a 
member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. ~ She 
left the consoling evidence with her relatives and 
friends that her end was peaceful and happy. 
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Questions on THE OLD TesTAMENT, wiTH NoTES 
Compiled by Elijah Coffin; 1 vol. 18mo., 306 pages. 
40 cents per copy; if sent by mail 50 cents. 

Questions oN MatTHEW AND Mark, by same au- 
thor; 1 vol., 216 pages, 35 cts.; if by mail, 45 cts. 

Questions on Luxe AND Jouy, in harmony, by 
same author, 1 vol. 18mo., 218 pages, 35 cts.; if by 
mail, 45 cts. Address, 

Nicnotson & Bro., Booksellers, 
8mo. 6.—2t. Richmond, Ind. 


—_——_—_ + ~~ 


From the Advocate of Peace. 


THE ARGUMENT FOR PEACE FROM OUR RE- 
BELLION. 





The time has not yet come to apply this ar- 
gument, or even to understand its full import ; 
but the progress of our struggle with the gi- 
gantic rebellion is rapidly accumulating mate- 
rials for such a plea in behalf of our cause, as 
the world has seldom seen. 

It is impossible, during the progress of any 
war, to get at all its facts; but in this case we 
already know that its evils are coming well- 
nigh to defy calculation or belief. Pecuniary 
loss is perhaps the least of them all ; but, being 
more fully and exactly measured than its other 
evils, they generally head the list. Can any- 
body, however, tell how much this rebellion is 
really costing the whole country? Our gov- 
ernment, whose expenses under the Presidency 
of John Quincy Adams, a little more than 
thirty years ago, averaged some $12,000,000 a 
year, is now spending nearly twice that amount 
every week. When the rebellion began, we 
owed only a few millions; but now we congratu- 
late ourselves that our National Debt, after a 
conflict of three years, does not yet reach quite 
two thousand millions! All this besides the 
enormous taxes we have begun, in sad imita- 
tion of war-cursed Europe, to levy upon every- 

Sicitinies uataliiiiiie Siem ig 2 thing which has any value that can be reckon- 

The Fall fom ef this school will ae, on od ter dees and ss — belies 
the 29th inst.; pupils of both sexes being admitted | S°OreS and hundreds of miltions spent by States, 
throughout the year. cities, towns and individuals to procure recruits, 

The design of the Institution is to furnish a semi- | and support their dependent families. 
nary for instruction in the common and higher| Now, is it possible to calculate all that this 
English branches of study, together with a prepara- | rebellion has cost the loyal North alone? Two 


tory collegiate course. The Principal will be aided | Vi 
by competent assistants, and occasional lectures on thousand millions of dollars do not by me 


the subjects of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, | 208 tell the whole trath ; for nearly half our 

Physical Geography, Geology, ‘tc., will be delivered , able-bodied men, the chief producers of our 

during the Winter months, with maps, charts, and| wealth, have in one way or another been en- 

ee ee re academical year is caged in this gigantic struggle ; a probable loss 

po re ae of eleven weeks each. | of more than the direct cost of the war itself. 
erTms : . . 

Tuition for one quarter, Primary dep’t. $5 00 By the census of 1860, the cates reper? of 

« « Intermediate “7 99 | the country was estimated at a little more than 

&“ “ Higher « 1000 | $16,000,000,000, of which perhaps $10,000,- 

Application for Circulars or admission, in the tem- 000,000 belonged to the States tbat have con- 

porary absence of the Principal, may be made to: tinued loyal to the government. Suppose, then, 


——.6—-—___ 
SITUATION WANTED AS TEACHER. 


A Teacher, who has been engaged in teaching for 
several years, wishes a si/uation in a school or fam- 
ily. In addition to English branches, she teaches 
Latin and French. 


Application may be made to the Editor of Friends’ 
Review. ¥ 


——<6—-—__ 


OAK GROVE SEMINARY. 


The Fall Term will open on the 23d of 8th month. 
AUGUSTINE Jones, A. M., Principal. Competent 
assistants will be employed, and no effort spared to 
render the school in every respect worthy of former 
patronage. For information in regard to Terms for 
Board and Tuition, please send for circular. 

All communications should be addressed to 

James Van BLarcom, 
7th mo. 30th, 1864.—3t. Vassalboro’, Maine. 


——  ——+—~tee 
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the rebellion were to cease to-morrow, and its 
accounts brought to a final settlement; what 
would be the result? Full $2,000,000,000 of 
debt, $2,000,000,000 more paid out in its pro- 
gress, and perhaps still another thousand mil- 
lion dollars in the loss of hale, vigorous young 
men who constitute the bone and muscle of the 
nation; nearly, if not quite four-tenths of our 
—* wealth already sacrificed in this con- 
ict ! 

Such is a passing glance at the least of the 

evils occasioned by this rebellion. 


—_————~ ~0 


When faith lays its hand upon’ the Magna 
Charta of Redemption,—when it takes the 
whole string of precious pearls, and says, “They 
are each and all mine ;’—when it lays its 
hand upon the everlasting covenant, and fully 
believes that all fulness is yours, and that you 
are Christ’s, you will find that, as your faith 
grasps these precious truths, it will strengthen 
and grow with the grasp.— Winslow. 





CONDENSED MILK. 
(Continued from page 815.) 


How the Milk is Condensed.—We will start 
from the platform where the cans are received 
from the farmer, and take the reader step by 
step through the whole process. 

lf the cans “ pass muster,” they are imme- 
diately emptied through a fine cloth strainer 
into the receiving vat, which holds a thousand 
quarts. From that the milk flows through a 
pipe, and is drawn into brass pails which hold 
50 quarts each. These stand in a flat tub, 
capable of holding sixteen of the pails at once, 
which is filled with water that is heated by a 
coil of steampipe. Here the milk is heated to 
190°-195°, and in this first process of the 
work of condensing lies the whole secret of 
success. This was the discovery of Mr. Bor- 
den. He was not the originator of condensed 
milk. It had been thought of and processes 
patented before the date of his patent, but all 
had failed, because the albumen of the milk, if 
boiled in open kettles, burnt upon the bottom, 
and if im vacuo, coated the pipes and vessel, 
preventing perfect condensation, and, if heated 
too high, giving an unpleasant odor to the con- 
densed milk. When thus cooked upon the in- 
side of the condenser, the albumen became an 
insoluble cement, which required great labor 
to remove, and which, if not removed, would 
spoil the next charge. 

In th's water bath, in these open pails, the 
albumen is coagulated, without separation from 
the watery portion of the milk, and the little 
portion that adheres to the pail is almost in- 
stantly removed, by placing the pail bottom up 
over a steam jet, instantly followed by a 
stroug water jet, in the same way that the farm- 


er’s cans are so perfectly cleansed. Until this 
plan was adopted, the work of cleaning off this 
coagulated albumen was very iaborious. Now 
it is almost instantaneous. 

This first process requires but a few minutes, 
and two men stand ready to hook a tackle to 
the pails as fast as the contents reach the 
proper temperature, and hoist them out of the 
bath and empty them through a fine brass wire 
gauze sieve into what is termed a “steam well.” 
This is a copper vessel, shaped like an egg, 
standing on end, with about one-fourth of the 
upper end cut off. This holds about 750 
quarts—six and a quarter barrels. This well 
is made with a steam jacket over the lower 
end, so that the milk, which is already heated 
almost to the boiling point, is soon brought to 
that degree, and is then ready to go to the 
condenser. 

This first boiling in the open kettle appears 
to be another of the requisites in the prepara- 
tion for the final operation, as it gets rid of 
something in the milk that tends to make it 
foam in the boiler; and if there is any defect 
in the condition of the milk, it is exhibited 
here in this open kettle, and the deposit of al- 
bumen that takes place during the first boiling 
is easily seen and cleared off between the 
charges. There are two of these steam wells, 
with their accompanying water baths and receiv- 
ing platforms. From these the milk is taken by 
what is generally termed suction, through 
tinned iron pipes, to the floor above, where 
there are three condensers, or vacuum pans. 
These in form are somewhat like the steam 
well, the egg shape being complete—being four 
by five feet diameter and holding 1,000 quarts. 
In the upper part, on one side, there is a win- 
dow, through which strong sunlight, or lamp- 
light, is reflected to the bottom, and opposite 
this there is an eye-glass, through which all the 
movements of the milk are seen, and by that 
means the boiling is regulated. There is also a 
man-hole, through which a man enters after 
each charge is withdrawn, and scrubs the cop- 
per bright enough to almost see his face in it. 
The lid of the man-hole being screwed on, the 
pan is ready to commence receiving a charge. 
The first operation is to start a powerful double- 
action air-pump, which exhausts the air in the 
vacuum pan until the gauge shows 20 to 25 
inches. The cock in the pipe connected with the 
steam-well is now opened, and the milk rushes 
up to fill the vacuum. This pipe, by the by, is 
inserted into the milk from the top, and does 
not extend quite to the bottom, so that if any 
sedimentary matter has accumulated there from 
the boiling, it is not taken up to the condenser. 
As soon as the first charge is drawn up, more 
milk is prepared ready in the well for the next 
demand. The steam is now let on, heating the 
coil of pipe inside, and the steam jacket out- 
side of the condenser, the pumps being kept in 
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continual operation, and the milk closely ob- 
served by the intelligent Yankee girl (one of the 
s mudsills’’), one of whom has charge of each 
pan, and prides herself in keeping it and all 
around as neat as she does her person, and all 
are faultless. In a few minutes she observes 
the thermometer indicates 190 degrees and 
that the milk in vacuo is boiling rapidly. 
In open air at this elevation it would require 210 
degrees, and could not have 80 per cent. of the 
water it contains removed, as is the case in the 
condenser. 

As the boiling goes on, the milk continues to 
flow in, until 3,200 quarts have been taken up. 
Then the cock of the supply pipe is closed, and 
from this time the most watchful care of the 
attendant is required to keep the heat regular, 
and the pumps working perfectly. 

The pumps stand upon the lower floor, where 
a stream of cold water flows upon the air cham- 
ber, and condenses the steam vapor drawn 
from the boiling milk into water, which is dis- 
charged into a stream constantly flowing 
through the building. This condensed vapor 
constantly emits that peculiar odor that we 
perceive in milk warm from the cow, or during 
the operation of boiling, and which contains 
the germ of putrefaction. 

When the charge of 3,200 quarts shows by 
the gauge that it has been reduced to 800 
quarts, it is ready for the final operation of pu- 
rification. The steam is shut off, and its place 
filled with cold water, the singular effect of 
which is to instantly increase the heat of the 
milk to a very high degree. This is called 
superheating, and the effect is to throw off all 
the remaiving o'or, through the discharge of 
the pumps. This often has such a fetid, sick- 
ening smell, that it pervades the atmosphere 
all around, and affords one of the most convine- 
ing proofs of the value of the process that dis- 
charges such a substance from our daily food. 

From the time the milk is received from the 
wagons until it is finished in the condenser, 
about three and a half hours are required for 
all the operations. Itis then drawn into ordi- 
nary milk cans, and these are placed in an ice 
bath in the lower room, and require an hour 
and a half to become perfectly cool. It is now 
ready for shipment to the city. In Summer 
time it is kept icy cold by means of an “ ice 
core ;”’ that is a tin tube filled with ice, inserted 
in the cans, occupying about one-fourth of the 
space. Ordinarily, the milk drawn from the 
cows night and morning, is condensed during 
the day and shipped at uight, and delivered to 
city customers the next morning at 32 cents a 
quart. 

It is a very curious fact, that although only 
four quarts are condensed to one, when pure 
water is added to reduce the article again to 
milk, itis invariabfy found that it requires four 
quarts of water, and that the milk is then bet- 
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ter than what is really pure milk, as drawn from 
the cows, and far better than much that is sold 
as pure milk. 

The Wassaic factory has a capacity of con- 
densing 17,000 quarts of milk a day, and dur- 
ing a part of the Summer of 1864 has used 
12,000 quarts aday. As the demand of city 
customers is only sufficient to take a small 
portion of this, the remainder is manufactured 
into “ condensed milk preserved.” Up to this 
Summer, such has been the demand for this 
article that the manufacturers have barely been 
able to supply it, and have therefore avoided 
rather than sought to have it advertised. This 
proves that there is need of extending the busi- 
ness. This Mr. Borden is doing at Brewster’s 
Station, thirty miles nearer New York, on the 
same road, where he has erected a building 26 
by 160 feet, with water-power, and one con- 
denser 6 by 7 feet diameter, which is capable 
of condensing 20,000 quarts a day. 

How the Preserved Milk is Made, and what . 
it is for —First, it is for all purposes for which 
milk is desirable where fresh milk cannot be ob- 
tained, such as in the camps of our army and on 
board of ships, orin any other situation where it 
is necessary to preserve milk for future use, 
longer than that already described would keep 
sweet. The “preserved milk” will keep an 
indefinite length oftime. Its period has not yet 
been determined. 

Now, what preserves it? Sugar, simply. 
Nothing is added in substance or manufacture 
but pure, double refined sugar, which has this 
curious effect upon the milk: it causes it to 
part with a greater portion of its water, so that” 
a pound of milk and sugar combined actually 
occupies less space than a pound of milk with- 
out sugar. This result, though familiar to the 
chemist, is curious to the reader who may not 
be familiar with the fact that a given measure 
of two substances may be combined and then 
occupy only the space previously occupied by 
one. 

The scientific gentlemen whom we have 
named as being present during our visit at Was- 
saic account for this apparent phenomenon con- 
nected with sugared milk in this way. 

Of pure milk, of good quality, as drawn from 
the cow, thirteen per cent is dry matter. Not 
such dry matter as cheese, for that contains 
water—on the average, one-third of its weight. 
These gentlemen, wko are both practical chem- 
ists, having ascertained that the sugared milk 
has parted with 80 per cent of its matter, find 
that the remaining seven per cent of water is 
only just enough to keep the mixture in a semi- 
liquid condition. 

To prove this, suppose you take 51 oz. of 
milk and evaporate the water till you have only 
9} oz. of condensed milk, which, combined 
with 6} oz. of sugar, would make the pound, 
which, if then evaporated to a dry powder, 
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weighs 14 oz., and shows that only 2 oz. of 
water in a pound keeps the mixture in a plastic 
form, and in that form is just as well preserved 
as in a dry powder, and is much more conveni- 
ent and Jess expensive, because it is a very 
difficult matter to reduce milk to absolute dry- 
ness without injury, unless more sugar is added 
than is necessary or palatable. That was the 
great objection to “solidified milk.” It did 
not contain less water than preserved milk, but 
more sugar, which was added to absorb the 
water, and in that condition was not so well 
preserved, nor of so good a flavor, nor s0 con- 
venient for use as it is when about the con- 
sistence of cream. 

The quantity of sugar used when the factory 
is running full speed is very large. We saw 
by the books that 3,400 pounds was a common 
daily allowance. At this rate, for 300 working 
days in a year, the sum would be 510 tons of 
sugar used in a year. 

(To be continued.) 


ANCIENT USE OF SCENTS. 


Constantine the Great provided fragrant oils 
to be burned at the altars of the greater churches 
in Rome; and St. Paulinus, of Nola, a writer 
of the end of the fourth, and begiuning of the 
fifth century, tells us how, in his time, wax 
tapers were made for church use, so as to shed 
fragrance as they burned :— 

« Lumina caratis adolentur odora papyris.” 
A perfume is common use, even to this day, 
was the invention ef one of the earliest of the 
Roman nobles, named Frangipani, and still 
bears his name; it is a powder, or sachet, com 
posed of every known spice, in equal propor- 
tions, to which is added ground iris or orris 
root, in weight equal to the whole, with one 
per cent. of musk or civet. A liquid of the 
same name, invented by his grandson Mercutio 
Frangipani, is also in common use, prepared by 
digesting the Frangipani power in rectified 
spirits, which dissolves out the fragrant princi- 
ples. This has the merit of being the most 
lasting perfume made. The perfumes used-by 
the ancients were, undoubtedly, nothing more 
than the odoriferous gums which naturally ex 
ude from various trees and shrubs indigenous 
to the Eastern hemisphere. That they were 
extensively used, and much valued, we have 
only to read the Scriptures for proofs :— Who 
is this that cometh . . . perfumed with myrrh 
and frankincense, with all the powders of the 
merchant ?”’—(Song of Solomon, iii. Ab- 
staining from the use of perfumes in Kastern 
countries is considered as a sign of humilia- 
tion :—‘‘ The Lord will take away the tablets, 
and it shall come to pass that instead of sweet 
smell there shall be stink.”—(Hxod. xxxv. 
22; Isaiah iii. 20—24). The word. tablets in 
this passage means perfume b:xes, curiously 
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inlaid, made of metal, wood, and ivory. Some 
of these boxes may have been made in the 
shape of buildings, which would explain the 
word “ palaces” in Psalm xiv. 8 :—* All thy 
garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cas- 
sia, out of the ivory palaces, whereby they 
have made thee glad.” From what is said in 
Matt. ii. 11, it would appear that perfumes 
were considered among the most valuable gifts 
which man could bestow :—‘ And when they 
(the wise men) had opened their treasures, 
they presented unto him (Christ) gifts; gold, 
and frankincense, and myrrh.” As far as we 
are able to learn, all the perfumes used by the 
Egyptian’ and Persians during the early period 
of the world were dry perfumes, consisting of 
spikenard (Nardostachys jatamansi), myrrh, 
olibanum, and other gum resins, nearly all of 
which are still in use by the manufacturers of 
odors. Among the curiosities shown at Aln- 
wick Castle is a vase that was taken from an 
Egyptian catacomb. It is full of a mixture of 
gum resins, &c., which evolve a pleasant odor 
to the present day, although probably 3,000 
years old. We have no doubt that the original 
use of this vase and its contents were for per- 
fuming apartments in the same way that pot 
pourri is now used.— Scientific American. 


‘“* Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters, that send 
forth thither the feet of the ox and of the ass.’’—Isaiah 
xxxii. 20. 


Go forth to sow, O sowers! Rev. xxii. 17, 
Tis precious seed ye bear! Ps. cxxvi. 6. 
Where lie the plough’s deep furrows 
Amos vi. 12. 
Scatter it in with care. Is. xxviii. 23-29. 
Sow broadcast by the wayside— 
Luke xiv. 22, 23. 
Some among thorns may fall, Mark iv. 7, 18, 19. 
Some in God’s fenced gardens, Luke viii. 8, 15. 
He keepeth watch o’er all. Is. lv. 10, 11. 


Blessed if ‘“‘ by all waters” Is, xxxii. 20. 
Ye have the heart tosow; Matt. ix. 29. 

See! oxen—“ strong to labor,” Ps. cxliv. 14, 
Forth to this service go. 2 Tim. iv. 1-5. 

Though patient toil is needed, Rom. ii. 7. 
None can too lowly be, 2 Cor. iv. 7. 

Too much despised, U Master, 1 Cor. i. 27-29. 
To do Thy work for Thee. Jer. i. 7. 


O sowers! be not weary! | Gal. vi. 9. 
The Lord hath need of you, Matt. xxi. 2, 3. 
Keep ever, ’mid your labor, Heb. xii. 1, 2. 
The harvest day in view. 1 Cor. iii. 8. 
Your Lord will guide your footsteps, 
Te. S2X. 31, 33. 
He’ll teach you where to go, Ps. xxxii. 8, 9. 
Ye shall return with singing, Ps. exxvi. 5, 
Who erst in tears did sow! Heb. vi. 11, 12. 


Whence the wind comes ye know not, 
John iii. 8. 
Nor whither it may blow, Ps. exlvii. 18. 
Watch not the clouds above you, 
Eccles. xi. 4. 
Your part is but to sow. Prov. xi. 24. 
God freely gives His sunshine, Matt. v. 45. 
He sends his rain in showers, Job xxxvii. 6, 11, 14. 
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Sow the small seed, have patience, 


_ Jas. v. 7. 
And He will bring the flowers. 


1 Cor. xv. 36-38. 
Morn is the time of sowing ;— Eccles. xi. 6. 
Toward night ’tis not too late: 
’ Rom. xiii. 11, 12. 


No laborer, willing hearted, 
Need linger at the gate. Matt. xx. 6, 7. 

Go forth, go forth, O sowers! Luke-x. 1, 2. 
’Tis precious seed ye bear— Rom. x. 15. 

Go, at your Master’s bidding, Mark xvi. 15. 
The “field” is everywhere! Matt. xiii. 38. 


H. K. B. E. 
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He sitteth o’er the waterfloods, 
And He is strong to save ; 

He sitteth o’er the waterfloods, 
And guides each drifting wave. 


Though loud around the vessel’s prow 
The waves may toss and break, 

Yet at His word they sink to rest 
As on a tranquil lake. 


He sitteth o’er the waterfloods, 
When waves of sorrow rise; . 
And, while He holds the bitter cup, 

He wipes the tearful eyes. 


He knows how long the wilful heart 
Requires the chastening grief; 

And soon as sorrow’s work is done, 
’'Tis He who sends relief. 


He sitteth o’er the waterfloods, 
As in the days of old; 

When o’er the Saviour’s sinless head 
The waves and billows rolled. 


He sitteth o’er the waterfloods ;— 
Then doubt and fear no more, 

For He who passed tbro’ all the storms 
Has reached the heavenly shore. 


And every tempest-riven bark, 
With Jesus for its guide, 

Will soon be moored in harbor calm, 
In glory to abide. 


—_—_——— 9 ———__<__ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS> 


Forrien InrELuicence.—Advices from Liyerpool 
to the 12th inst. have been received. 


Denmark AND Germany.—Preliminaries of péace 
were signed at Vienna on the 2d, providing for an 
armistice to last till the conclusion of peace. 
Should the negotiation of peace not be effected 
before the 15th prox., the parties will be at 
liberty, after that date, to terminate the armistice in 
six weeks. Negotiations for a definitive treaty were to 
be immediately commenced. Denmark is to cede 
Schleswig, Holstein and Lauenburg, and the islands 
of Alsen and Femern, to Austria and Prussia, who 
shall dispose of them as they think fit. The national 
debt is to be divided between Denmark proper and 
the Duchies, and the latter are to indemnify Austria 
and Prussia for the expenses of the war. The army 
of occupation will remain in Jutland until all the 
conditions are carried out, but no more contribn- 
tions are to be levied in that provinre. 

Tokens of increased animosity between Prussia 
and the smaller German States were apparent, and 
it was semi-officially announced that Prussia was 
about to demand of the Federal Diet an explanation 
regarding the entrance of the Federal executive 
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troops into Lauenburg. On the other hand, the 
Hanoverian representative is said to have been in- 
structed to declare that if the Diet does not obtain 
satisfaction for the expulsion of the Federal troops 
from Rendsburg, the Hanoverian forces will be 
withdrawn from Holstein, to avoid the possibility 
of a second violation of Federal rights. 


Portanp.—The Polish insurrection appears to be 
completely suppressed. On the 5th inst., M. Trau- 
goff, the head of the National Government, and 
four of his associate chiefs of departments, were 
hung on the glacis of the citadel of Warsaw. The 
sentences of death passed upon eleven other officials 
of the same body have been commuted, in some 
cases to hard labor, and in others to imprisonment 
in a Siberian fortress. All the public offices, it is 
said, are now filled by Russians, and all public 
business must be transacted in the Russian lan- 
guage. It is asserted that 200,000 Poles have been 
transported to Siberia, and 39,000 have fallen in 
battle in this contest, while the number in prison or 
in exile in foreign lands is unknown. 


Enetanp — Three men were recently tried at 
Liverpool for a breach of the Foreign Enlistment 
act, in having procured men to serve on board the 
rebel steamer Rappahannock. They were found 
guilty, but were liberated on their own recogni- 
zances in the sum of £150 sterling each. The judge 
intimated that any men charged with a breach of 
that act a second time would be most severely dealt 
with. 

The late rebel cruiser Georgia is said to have be- 
come the bona fide property of a British subject, 
and to have left Liverpool for Lisbon, under a char- 
ter to the Portuguese government to carry troops to 
Africa and the mails to the Azores. 


Fmance.—From 8,000 to 10,000 of the troops in 
Mexico are to be retalled, and the ships for that 
purpose are to be sent so as to arrive at Vera Cruz 
about the middle of 10th month. 


Spain.—The government refuses to give up the 
Chincha islands, which had‘ been seized from Peru. 


Turkey.—An arrangement on the missionary 
question has been made between the Porte and the 
British Minister, by which the missionary stations 
are to be reopened, and their agents are to have full 
liberty to preach to all comers, in their respective 
chapels and meeting rooms, but not in the public 
places of Constantinople. The free sale of the 
Bible in book stores is to be permitted, but not its 
colportage about the capital, nor ejther the sale or 
gratuitous distribution of controversial works at- 
tacking Mohammedanism. The arrested converts 
are to be temporarily sent to some English consular 
station in the provinces, the Porte engaging to pro- 
vide for their families in their absence. 

Prince Couza, of Moldo-Wallachia, has signalized 
the adjustment of his difficulties with the Sultan by 
granting an amnesty to all political offenders. 
Japan.—Disputes between the government and 
foreign powers have again arisen. Advices from 
Kanagawa of 5th month 18th have been received, 
at which time matters looked threatening, and an 
outbreak. was apparently prevented only by the 
presence of a large foreign fleet. The government 
appeared determined to close the port, and had even 
officially assured the British and French Ministers 
that it was essential to do so, in order to preserve 
peace. The Ministers of the United States, Great 
Britain, France and Holland were making united 
efforts to check the policy which the Japanese gov- 
ernment was disposed to carry out. 


Sourm America.—The statements that have been 
published that. Chili is not disposed to favor Peru 
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in the dispute between the latter and Spain, appear 
to be erroueous, as is evidenced by the appropria- 
tions recently made by Chili for naval and military 
purposes, and especially by the notice given to the 
Spanish Minister that no vessel of any Power assail- 
ing Peru will be allowed to victual or refit in Chil- 
jan ports. 


Mexico.—It is reported that Gen. Uraga, one of 
the leading adherents of President Juarez, has sub- 
mitted to the Imperialists. 


Domestic.—The attention of the War Department 
has been called to the fact that insurgent enemies 
in Kentucky, Tennessee and Missouri have endeay- 
ored fraudulently and treacherously to obtain the 
benefit of the President’s amnesty for the purpose 
merely of preserving their property from being con- 
fiscated as the penalty for their crimes, or screening 
themselves from punishment for the commission of 
arson, robbery or murder. An order has according- 
ly been issued to all military commanders to pre- 
vent the improper administration of the oath to 
persons taking it for any other than the proper pur- 
poses; while the full benefits of the proclamation 
are still assured to those who voluntarily come for- 
ward and honestly take the oath. 

One of the acts passed by Congress just at the 
close of its last session, and which may have es 
caped the notice of some of our readers, provides 
that, in addition to the annual income tax already 
imposed, there shall be levied, assessed and collected 
on the Ist of 10th month, a special duty upon the 
gaius, profits or income for the year ending the 31st 
of 12th month last, at the rate of 5 per cent. on all 
sums exceeding $600; no deductions being made 
for dividends or interest received from any associa- 
tion or corporation, nor for any salary or pay re- 
ceived. 

The pirate Tellahassee has continued to commit 
depradations near our eastern coast, and has cap- 
tured and destroyed a number of coasting vessels. 
The full amount of damage inflicted by it, is prob- 
ably not yet reported. Qn the 18th, it visited 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and obtained a partial supply 
of coal from a vessel there. The next day, the 
British Admiral commanding at that station, sent 
orders for it to cease coaling, which were obeyed, 
and early next morning the vessel left the port. The 
U. S. gunboat Pontoosuc arrived about four hours 
afterwards, having been delayed -by a fog, and im- 
mediately sailed in pursuit. A Halifax dispatch 
gives tbe names of 23 vessels destroyed, and 6 bond- 
ed by the Tallahassee. 

Minitary Arrairs.—Advices from Mobile to the 
11th inst., via New Orleans, announce that Admiral 
Farragut was prepared to attack Fort Morgan on 
that day, with his vessels, while the land force in 
its rear had invested it wherever ground could be 
found to stand upon. The Admiral had demanded 
its unconditional surrender, which was refused, the 
commander saying that he had six months’ provi- 
sions, and would resist to the last. Rebel accounts 
of the 15th, state that two monitors and five gun- 
boats had passed the Dog river bar, and opened fire 
on the batteries and gunboats near the city. The 
engagement appeared to have been without any 
special result, and the U. 8. vessels withdrew, after 
three hour's fighting. The same accounts say that 
firing was heard in the direction of Fort Morgan 
that morning. A correspondent of a New York 
paper states the garrison surrendered with Fort 
Gaines at 695, and the armament at 17 heavy guns 
and 10 howitzers. The fort was stocked with am- 
munition and provisions for a long siege. 

We have no officiul details ofany later movements 
of Gen. Sherman, but the Secretary of War announces 
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that the Department has satisfactory intelligence 
from him to the evening of the 19th. From 
other sources we have a statement that, on the 
18th, some rifle pits were captured within 300 
yards of the rebel works. Gen. Kilpatrick had 
returned from an expedition in which he destroyed 
three niles of the Macon railroad. The rebel 
General Wheeler, with a body of cavalry estimated 
at 5,000, has been operating with a view of inter- 
rupting Gen. Sherman’s railway communications in 
the rear. On the 14th, he demanded the surrender 
of Dalton, Ga., by the small garrison, which being 
refused, he attacked it and gained part of it; but 
reinforcements arriving the next day, the rebels 
were repulsed. Detachments of the same force cap- 
tured a number of cattle, and partially damaged 
the railroad, but trains from near Atlanta passed 
through to Chattanooga again on the 18th. Gen. 
Kilpatrick is said to be in pursuit of Wheeler, who 
is reported to have occupied Cleveland, Teun. 

Gen. Sheridan reported to the War Department, 
on the 17th, that a part of his cavalry was attacked 
on the preceding day, on the north side of the 
Shenandoah, and that it defeated the rebels, taking 
300 prisoners. From other sources we learn that 
Sheridan’s forces pursued Early’s to Strasburg, 18 
miles south-west of Winchester, where, on the 14th, 
a skirmish occurred, resulting in the capture, by the 
U. 8. troops, of the heights near the village. On 
the 18th, Gen. Sheridan’s army fell back to Berry- 
ville, east of Wivchester, to procure supplies and 
meet an apprehended flank movement by a large 
rebel reinforcement. A small rebel force is reported 
to have entered Martinsburg on the 19th. An en- 
gagement, apparently indecisive, took place near 
Charlestown, on the 21st, and some other skirmish- 
ing is reported. 

Accounts from General Grant’s army state that 
the body sent to the north: side of James river 
gained ground, somewhat, on the 16th, having made 
little progress previously, although the fighting had 
been severe. An official report of Gen. Birney, the 
commander of the 10th Corps, says that a heavy at- 
tack was made upon his lines on the night of the 
18th, and was re,ulsed with great loss to the as- 
sailants. A rumof reached Washington, on the 
22d, that the 2d Corps had recrossed the James 
river, but it does not appear certain. The real ob- 
ject and character of the whole movemect have not 
been clearly disclosed. A part of Gen. Butler’s 
forces are cuttiug a canal at Dutch Gap, across an 
isthmus of about one-third of a mile wice, the con- 
nection of a peninsula of about six miles in circuit, 
the river surrounding which is occupied by rebel 
gunboats and obstructions of the channel. On the 
18th, the 5th Corps, under Gen. Warren, advanced 
to and across the Weldon railroad, south of Peters- 
burg, and the next day were firmly fixed across the 
road and intrenched. On the afternoon of the 19th, 
their lines were attacked, and partly driven back. 
A severe engagement ensued, resulting in their re- 
gaining their previous position. The loss on both 
sides is reported as heavy. Another attack was 
made on the night of the 20th, and the fighting was 
still going on at 10 A. M. on the 21st, when the 5th 
Corps, reinforced, still maintained its position. 
Later advices inform us that a desperate assault was 
made upon Gen. Warren’s lines on the 21st, but was 
completely repulsed, about 400 prisoners being 
taken. Gen. Warren retains possession of the 
Weldon road, and is destroying it. 

Erratum.—The last twelve lines of last week’s 
Summary were intended to be substituted for a 
part of the immediately preceding paragraph ; but, 
by an error of the printer, they were added to a 
paragraph with which they had no connection. 
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